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out as though it were a wasps' nest. It sat on heaps of ruins and
fired down a village street. It went right through the old
German trenches; it crashed through broken barns and houses,
* straddled3 a dug-out, and fired enfilading shots down the
German trenches."
The Times correspondent expressed his opinion without any
imaginative touches. He said that, " in one short hour the
tanks did more military service, killed more enemy in uniform,
and had a greater influence on the war than all the Zeppelins
had ever done."
Although most of the tanks broke down or were " ditched,"
their use on that day was at least a promise of something more
effective when the time was ripe.
The Allied Armies had regained some very important ground
and were nearing Bapaume and Peronne. Some British Min-
isters were criticising the conduct of the campaign, especially
at the manner in which the Commander-in-Chief kept hurling
his divisions at the enemy's wire and machine-guns at such a
terrible cost. But General Ludendorff did not hesitate to
admit that he had struck the Germans " a staggering blow "
on the Somme ; they " had been fought to a standstill and were
utterly worn out." Such an admission by a-great enemy general
counted for far more than the opinions of arm-chair critics in
London. It was an amazing thing that fatuous politicians,
with what of necessity must be very imperfect knowledge,
should have the temerity to attempt to dictate to a great soldier
who had devoted his life to the study of arms. They would be
the first to protest if the soldier suggested how to run their own
civilian departments, that deal with futile matters compared to
the great issues of the life and death of the troops and the
aftermath of consequences.
It was true that on the Somme our casualties were 412,000,
but the German Josses were equally heavy, and we had taken
100,000 prisoners. And when in November we attacked on the